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ORIGINAL. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Brightly blazed the fire in that large old 
fuhioned fire-place, making the bright 
brass andirons shine, like a mirror, and 
giving the room a cheerful appearance, most 
suitable for Christmas Eve. It was some 
twenty years ago, before modern improve- 
nents had changed the good old fashions 
of'New England. Then the large hickory 
knot, and the broad hearth-stone gave 
hearty welcome, and good cheer to all; 
a welcome and good cheer, which modern 
fumaces but poorly supply. 

And this was Christmas eve; a time 
vhen young hearts are merry, and old 
heartsless sad, than at other seasons of the 
year. This was Christmas eve; and the 
lage family room, for parlor is too formal 
aname, was filled with old and young. 
Every member of the Winthrop family, 
down to the youngest child, the pet and 
plaything of five years, all were assembled 
there, to celebrate together the most in- 
teresting event which men can celebrate, 
wrangels rejoice over. ‘The brothers had 
fr several days been employed in trans- 
porting from the woods, evergreen branch- 
,and an abundance of the ground-pine, 
which seems expressly formed for the pur- 
poses of Christmas ornament. With these, 
the sisters, Mary and Bessie, whose ex- 
tllent taste gave them precedence over 
ill other members of the family, had 
adorned the room. ‘Truly, you would 
have thought yourself in a bower of liv- 
ing green, had you been one of that happy 
ale! In each corner of the room was 
placed a small spruce tree, selected for its 
veautiful and symmetrical form, and trans- 
ported entire from its native soil. On the 
wall, opposite the fire place, hung two 
lage full length pictures, in the costume 
of olden times. These were the great 
gand-father with his wig and cocked hat; 
ind his worthy partner, whose benevolent 
face and antique dress, excited, at once, 
interest and a smile. The old people 
seemed this evening to partake of the gen- 
etal happiness, for Bessie had completely 
encircled them with the ground-pine, so 
that in the place of their usual frames, 
they seemed to be standing in a bower of 
‘ The smaller pictures, the 
muror, the candle sticks, were all sur- 
tounded with wreaths of the same, and little 
Nell, whose face resembled a beautiful 
picture I have seen of a cherub; she too 
Wore a wreath around her flaxen curls. 

“ Bessie and Mary certainly, deserve 
credit for their taste,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
as he looked around the cheerful room. 
“They have almost made me forget that 
t is mid winter, and the ground is 
“vered with snow,” and that the father 
‘miled upon his daughters, a proud, happy 
‘mile, which each valued more than she 
Would a Christmas gift of gold or jewels. 

“ Perhaps the girls mean to teach us that 


there is never winter in the heart ;” 
replied an old man, with silver 
hairs and venerable aspect, ‘‘ There 
is no ice in our hearts,” he contin- 
ued, speaking to her, the partner of 
his life, who sat by his side. ‘* No, 
the frost of age may settle on our 
heads, but our hearts are still young. 
Is it not so, my wife?” 

The old lady looked upon her 
Miii( children and grand-children, and 
Wi; her grateful feelings rose in a silent 
| thanksgiving to the Author of Good ; 
| but a smile and a tear were her only 
ail reply. 

During the last part of this con- 
versation, the younger children had 
been asking, in a mysterious manner, of 
Mary, “‘ whether there was any chance of 
St. Nicholas visiting them, that night?’ 
But Mary, prudent as ever, when occasion 
required, shook her head, and made no re- 
ply. Whereupon little Nell, learned in 
the language of signs, exclaimed, ‘‘ I know 
what it means when sis shakes her head. 
It means that she knows all about it, but 
don’t want to tell us; and so she shakes 
her head.” 

At this sage remark, Mary only smiled ; 
but still persisted in her refusal to answer 
any questions on the subject. 

**Perhaps my good sister will inform 
us what has become of father, if she can- 
not tell us whether St. Nicholas intends 
to make us a visit,” remarked George, 
very wickedly and maliciously, as Mary 
thought. Still no answer, even to this 
last impertinence; but just then the door 
opened, and a shout broke forth from all 
the children at the figure that entered. 

This was an old man, with long white 
hair, whose figure was completely wrapped 
in a huge bear skin, which reached to his 
feet. A fur cap covered his head, and 
upon his back he bore a huge casket, from 
which protruded such things as St. Nich- 
olas delights to deal in, and among which 
Nelly spied at once, a waxen doll, of 
such beauty, as set her young imagination 
on fire. Such shouting as the old walls 
rang out, as the children followed close on 
the heels of old Nicholas, calling out: 
“Wait a minute! Santg Claus, I want to 
see what youv’e got for me!” 

Santa Claus had no idea however of be- 
ing treated disrespectfully, as the children 
seemed disposed to do, considering his 
Saintship. Christopher was too keen for 
them, however, for he had provided him- 
self with a bundle of rods, which he held 
in his right hand, and whenever he felt 
any one too near for his taste, he would 
lay these upon the intruder right heartily. 

Little Nell who had at first been com- 
pletely puzzled to establish the identity of 
St. Nick, succeeded in getting a good look 
at his face, as he was turning round to 
chastise some rogue who was endeavoring 
to upset the basket. In doing so, she 
made a wonderful discovery, and called 
out in a tone of perfect satisfaction : 

** Santa Claus *has got a great nose just 
like father’s.” There was a remarkable 
likeness certainly, between the nose of 
St. Nicholas, and that of Mr. Winthrop, 
and it was a family profile, which could not 
well be mistaken. St. Nicholas accord- 
ingly owned the relationship, and dropping 
his bear skin from his shoulders, his bas- 
ket with its contents upon the floor, he 
pulled off his cap and wig, and caught the 
little discoverer in his arms, exclaiming : 

‘So my little one knew papa’s nose, in 
spite of cap, bear-skin, and grey hairs.” 

After this came the Christmas feast, the 


merous to mention, among which the 
children enjoyed their blind man’s buff, 
with the usual zest. 

But these pleasures did not close the 
evening. The games, the feasting, and 
the songs were ended. Laughter was 
hushed; and all voices but one, were si- 
lent. Then did the venerable grand-father 
take the. family Bible from its shelf, and 
with solemn voice read a portion of its 
sacred pages. Then knelt they in prayer. 
The old and young, youth and age, knelt 
together, and he whomthey honored, pray- 
ed that “God would bless his children 
and his children’s children, according to 
His covenant promise.” M. W. D. 


be mistaken for a fire. Nor was I wrong 
in my conjecture. A few passengers gave 
the alarm to the neighbors, who flocked 
to my assistance, and the thief was glad to 
make his escape. Thus the God of all 
mercy brought me deliverance in the hour 
of need.” - “ We have reason, indeed,” 
I said, *‘ to: exclaim with David,—*‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits ;’ for the eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro throughout the whole earth to 
shew Himself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect towards Him.” —w. 
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DELIVERANCE IN DANGER. 


“Call upon me in trouble, and I will deliver 
thee.” 


While engaged in writing a letter for a 
poor neighbor, a dark cloud overspread 
the sky, and so dimmed the light in the 
cottage, that I could with difficulty see to 
guidemy pen. ‘ Had you not better light 
a candle for the lady?” said an elderly wo- 
man, who was knitting by the fireside. 
“What a comfort it is,” I said, ‘that 
when one light fails, another can be pro- 
cured ; but that is the most precious light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,—a light that neither knows 
measure nor end.” As the ready lucifer 
performed its part, the knitter said, “I 
rarely light a candle without a feeling of 
gratitude.” ‘And yet,” I said, ‘* that is 
a common occurrence.” ‘* Yes,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘ but it reminds me of an uncom- 
mon occurrence.” ‘* What was that?” I 
asked,—** if it is agreeable to you to com- 
municate it.”” ‘Most willingly,” she re- 
plied :—* My brother held a farm in : 
One market day he had a large drove of 
cattle to dispose of, and told me, that if he 
did not return home by nine o’clock in the 
evening, I was not to expect him till the 
morrow, as he should stay at a friend’s 
house. In the course of the evening, my 
servant girl told me her mother was ill, and 
wished to see her. ‘ You may go, Sally,’ 
I said; ‘and as your master is from home, 
you need not return to-night.’ As the 
laboring men had retired to their usual 
place of rest over the stables, and the 
clock in the kitchen had given warning 
for ten, I locked up the house, and went 
into the parlor to take the basket of plate 
into my bed-room, when, to my utter ter- 
ror and amazement, I saw the legs of a 
man partly concealed under the dining ta- 
ble. Fortunately he was not aware that 
I saw him, and with fear and trembling, I 
proceeded to my chamber. I dared not 
raise an alarm, it would have been im- 
prudent to have attempted it. I was be- 
yond the reach of man’s help, but not be- 
yond the reach of God’s ear. I locked the 
door of my room, and falling upon my 
knees, besought with strong supplication 
that a way of escape might be made for 
me. I prayed to my heavenly Father, 
that He would in his infinite mercy, di- 
rect me what to do. Casting my eyes 
round my chamber, they fell ona box of 
store-candles which the grocer had brought 
at noon, and which, fortunately, had not 
been stowed in their usual place. To 
kindle some of these quickly and fix them 
as close together as possible in the large 
bow window of my room, which happily 
faced the high road, was the work of my 











Christmas songs, and the games too nu- 


rapid fingers, hoping that the flames might 


ORIGINAL. 


ANNE OF WARWICK, 
Queen of Richard Third. 
BORN 1454—pDiED 1485. 

Anne of Warwick, the last of the Plan- 
tagenet queens, was born at Warwick 
Castle, in the year 1454. Much of the 
childhood and youth of Anne was spent 
at Calais, with her father, ‘the mighty 
king maker,” the Earl of Warwick, who 
married Anne, the sister of Beauchamp, 
who was sole heiress of the line of War- 
wick by the early death of her niece. 
After the loss: of the battle of Edgecote, 
the Earl of Warwick escaped with his 
family to Dartmouth; on their way they 
encountered a dreadful tempest, and were 
pursued by the Yorkist fleet who gave their 
ships battle, and took all of them except 
the one which contained the Neville fam- 
ily. They, however, arrived in safety at 
Dieppe, in the beginning of May, 1470. 
They soon after journeyed across France 
to Ampoise, where they were graciously 
received by Louis Eleventh, and the treaty 
was finally completed, which made Anne 
the wife of Edward, the gallant heir of 
Lancaster. Anne was, when married, the 
first time, in her seventeenth year, and her 
bridegroom in his nineteenth, and the 
match is said to have been one of ardent 
affection on both sides. The prince was 
well educated, refined in manners, and 
eminently handsome. “ The ill-fated pair 
remained in each other’s society until the 
fatal battle of Tewksbury, May 4, 1471. 

After the death of the unfortunate Ed- 
ward, Gloucester avowed his intention of 
marrying Anne. Instead of receiving his 
advances with favor, the young widow se- 
dulously concealed herself from her ab- 
horred cousin, enduring every privation to 
avoid his notice, and she even disguised 
herself in-the dress of a servant, in a mean 
house in London, in the hope of eluding 
Gloucester. But the cunning Richardidis- 
covered her, and immediately led 
her to the sanctuary of St. Mar ‘Te 
Grand. This unfortunate woman was after: 
this, removed to the protection of her un- 
cle George, the archbishop of York, and. 
she was permitted to visit and console her 
mother-in-law, queen Margaret, at the 
Tower; but as she still resisted marrying 
Richard, she was deprived of the protec- 
tion of her uncle, which seemed to be her: 
last refuge against her hated and deform- 
ed cousin, who was a monster in mind,. 
and hideous inperson. At last Anne was 
forced into compliance with the wishes of 
the vile Gloucester, who in addition to his: 
other iniquities, had incarcerated for life, 
‘‘the venerable countess Anne, the right- 
ful mistress of the Warwick patrimony, 
who in her distress had fled to him for pro- 
tection.” Perhaps the hope of alleviating 









the sufferings of her mother, induced Anne 
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at length, to marry Gloucester, in the 
year 1473. Yet historians say that vio- 
lence was used, ‘‘and that some illegali- 
ties were connected with the ceremony 
arising from the reluctance of the bride,” 
since the Parliamentary Rolls of the next 
year, contain an act empowering Glouces- 
ter to continue the full possession of Anne’s 
property, even if she were to divorce him, 
proved he did his best to be reconciled and 
re-married toher.” 

The birth of her son Edward, at Middle- 
ham Castle, 1474, probably reconciled the 
unhappy duchess of Gloucester to her mis- 
erable fate. ‘* That the marriage was now 
legalized, may be supposed by the rumors 
of a subsequent period, when the venom- 
ous hunchback, her cousin-husband, 
meditated in his turn divorcing her.” 
Richard and Anne lived chiefly at Middle- 
ham Castle, in Yorkshire, ‘‘a convenient 
abode for the office held by the duke, who 
was governor of the northern maeshes.” 
An active war was at that time proceed- 
ing with Scotland, in the course of which 
Richard won several battles, and captured 
Edinburg, therefore his wife was not an- 
noyed with his company, but devoted her- 
self to her child, in whom all her affections 
were centered, and in whom his life seem- 
ed bound up. After a succession of as- 
tounding crimes, Richard affected the usur- 
pation of his nephew’s throne, and An- 
ne of Warwick was placed in the situa- 
tion of consort to an English monarch. 
She arrived at London with her son, just 
in time to share her husband’s coronation. 
After the coronation, Anne accompanied 
her husband and son to Windsor Castle. 
Here he left her, while he undertook a de- 
vious progress to Tewksbury. Soon after, 
the queen took up her abode at Warwick 
Castle, the place of her birth, where she 
lived in great splendor. Richard remain- 
ed there for a week, during which time 
the royal pair kept court with great mag- 
nificence, and it must have been at this 
visit that their portraits were painted by 
a celebrated artist, who has delineated 
with treble the natural deformity and ug- 
liness of Richard, which are a decided 
contrast to the beautiful but sad looking 
Anne and her lovely child. 

“A formidable insurrection recalled 
Richard to the metropolis; he left his son 
for security, among his northern friends, 
but Anne accompanied her husband. An- 
ne abhorred the crimes of her husband 
which followed, although they advanced 
the fortunes of her own son. If as one 
historian ventures to hint, she did not op- 
pose them, her punishment soon followed, 
for her son, on the last day of March, 
1584, died at Middleham Castle.” His 
parents were not with him when he died, 
but were as near as Nottingham Castle. 
The loss of this child, in whom Anne had 
centered all her hopes, struck to the heart 
of the queen, and she never again knew a 
moment’s health or happiness. She had 
no other child, and her cruel and brutal 
husband began to consider her in the way 
of his marriage with some other person in 
firm health. But her evident decline in- 
duced him not to take any means for di- 
vorce, as he realized that she could not 
linger much longer to prevent the execu- 
tion of his heartless plans. 

Within a year from the death of her 
son, the ill-fated and lovely Anne bade 
@ final adieu to a world where her whole 
life had been one continued scene of sor- 
row. She died at Westminster Palace, 
March 16th, 1485, in the midst of the great- 
est eclipse of the sun that had happen- 
ed for many years. ‘Her funeral was 

ompous and magnificent.” Her hus- 

@ was present, and was seen to shed 
tears, but those who knew him well, con- 
sidered them hypocritical, but it might 
have been that he felt some regret at the 
departure of the lovely playfellow of his 
early years, and the amiable and virtuous 
wife of his later days. No memorial 
marks the spot where lies the remains of 
the lovely, but unfortunate Anne of War- 
wick, whose broken heart has ceased to 
pulsate, and whose trials are forever at 
rest. Anne was only 31 years of age, but 
she had experieneed as much sorrow as 
could well be crowded into that brief space 
of time. EsTELLeE. 

———— 

Honesty anv Inpusrry.—It was a 
maxim with the Jews, “that he who did 
not bring up his son to some honest calling, 
brought him up a thief.” 
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A LITTLE SERMON 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


2Tim.3: 15. “ And that from a ‘child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures.” 


It was a great distance off, and a long 
time ago, that this good little boy lived 
who is spoken of in the text. He did not 
live in this country, nor in England, but 
far away on the other side of the globe 
from us, in Asia, the western part of it, or 
what is commonly called Asia Minor. The 
name of the State in which he lived was 
Lycaonia; and from all that I have read 
about it, it was not half so pleasant a 
country asourown. Away up among the 
mountains, the weather oftentimes was 
very cold and disagreeable, and the ground 
was not very good either for things to 
grow in. Only think of its beingso full 
of salt, that you could scarcely find a well 
or a brook, but what was brackish, and 
the little water that was good was sold 
for money! If it had not been for the 
sheep, of which they had a great many 
flocks, I do not think the people ‘could 
have lived in that country at all. To add 
to their other troubles, they had been con- 
quered by the cruel and bloody Romans ; 
and, about the time of which I am going to 
tell you, the Roman soldiers. were all the 
while cheating and robbing the poor peo- 
ple, under the pretence of collecting tax- 
es. How thankful we ought to be, that 
we live ina country that is so much better 
and have no soldiers here to plunder us. 

Some of you. would like also to know 
what was the name of the town in which 
this little boy lived. I can tell you the 
name—it was Lystra ; and that is almost 
all I can tell you about it; for, like most 
of the towns in Asia Minor, of which we 
read in the New Testament, it has long 
since disappeared. It may have been burn- 
ed in war, or an earthquake might have 
destroyed it. At allevents, you could not 
find it, if you would go there to look for it 
now. That is the way with the world. 
The people die, and their houses tumble 
into ruins, and their cities too: but their 
souls do not die. There is a house not 
made with hands for them in heaven, if 
they are good. There is a splendid city 
there, of which you may read in the book 
of Revelations. 

But what was the name of this little 
boy himself? Some of you know perhaps 
already. It was Timothy. Most of these 
old names hada meaning; and the mean- 
ing of Timothy was, “honored of God.” 
It was probably given to him by his moth- 
er; and possibly she may have intended 
to remind him by it, that to honor and 
obey God was the great thing for which 
his life was given, and in which it ought 
to be spent. Too many little boys (and 
little girls too) seem to think, that the 
only thing for which they are to live in 
this world, is to eat and to drink, and to 
have amusement; and so they go on, un- 
til they become grown up men and wo- 
men, eating and drinking and playing ; 
and forget that there is auy other world 
to live for. 

But Timothy had learned better; and 
I hope you will also learn from this little 
sermon, if you have never done so before. 
‘“He knew the Scriptures.” They told 
him of a heaven! They told him of a 
hell! They told him of a judgment to 
come! They told him of the need of par- 
don and a new heart. They told him that 
if he went to heaven, he must prepare be- 
forehand to go there. 

How he came to know all this, you can 
easily see, when I tell you that he had a 


‘pious mother, one who loved God very 


dearly, as well as her dear little son Timo- 
thy. Her name was Eunice. She could 
not teach him as Dr. Doddridge’s mother 
taught the Doctor when a litile boy, by 
the tiles over the fire-place. She could 
not teach him either, as some of your 
mothers have taught you, out of the big 
family Bible, with the pictures in it. Print- 
ing was not known then. If you will look 
at the Tract Primer, you will see a pic- 
ture beside the letter T. It says: 

“ T is for Timothy, taught in his youth 

To love and to study the Scriptures of truth ;” 


and his mother is teaching him from a 
scroll, or written piece of parchment, or 





sheepskin. He had only the Old Testa- 





ment, and that but in part, probably. How- 
ever, what she had she taught him well. 
He could tell you all about Joseph, and 
Samuel, and Josiah, how they remem- 
bered their Creator in the days of their 
youth, and now God remembered them. 
But oh, how thankful you ought to be, 
who have the New Testament beside! the 
whole Bible in your hands. 

This little boy had a good grandmother 
also. Her namewas Lois. So that Tim- 
othy had two teachers. When one was 
busy he would go to the other, and he was 
never tired of hearing that good mother 
and grandmother tell about the true God, 
and his own and only Son whom he had 
sent into the world to save lost sinners. 

The way that Lois and Eunice came to 
be so good was this. One day there was 
a pious man who had been at a place 
called Iconium, some forty-five miles off, 
where he had been preaching about Jesus 
Christ, who he was, and the reasons why 
he was crucified. He talked very plainly 
to the people about their wickedness, and 
told them they must “ repent or perish.” 
This made them so angry, that they took 
up stones to stone him, and if his friends 
had not managed to protect him and get 
him out of the city, he would have been 
murdered, as so many others have been 
for preaching about Jesus Christ. He re- 
membered what Christ had said: ‘‘ When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye 
into another;” and so he came to Lystra. 
The name of this man was Paul, and you 
know he was one of the apostles, though 
he was once the greatest of all the perse- 
cutors himself, before he was converted. 

Ihave no doubt that Lois and Eunice 
were very glad indeed to have this good 
servant of God come to Lystra, and that 
like another lady whose heart was opened 
to receive the truth, they invited him to 
their house, and sought to know from him 
the way of truth more perfectly. I would 
not be at all surprised, either if the kind- 
hearted apostle had taken little Timothy 
on his knee, and as he stroked back the 
clustering curls from his forehead, told 
him how the blessed Jesus had said, ‘* Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

And he did not speak to him in vain. 
Timothy was a very different child from 
some of those to whom their mothers are 
now reading this little sermon. He kept 
his eye steadily fixed on the good apostle. 
He listened to catch every word that came 
out his mouth. He turned the meaning 
of them over and over in his thoughts, so 
that he might understand them, and at last 
they took such a deep root in his heart, 
that he became a true Christian, even when 
he was a little boy. And now that he is 
in heaven, with a crown of gold on his 
head, anda golden harp in his hand, do 
you think he is sorry that he became a 
Christian? Does he regret that his good 
mother taught him the Scriptures? that 
his grandmother talked to him and prayed 
forhim? and that the good apostle told 
him what he must do to be saved? I 
think not, and ifyou think asI do, I shall 
not have preached to you this little ser- 
monin vain. Let us see whether we can- 
not all meet with Lois, and Eunice, and 
Paul, and Timothy, in that world where 
they have already been ‘so long, and are 
now so happy!—p. [N. Y. Presbyterian. 


Morality. 


DREADFUL EFFECTS OF WHISKEY 


ON A LITTLE BOY. 

In the spring of 182--,1I was called from 
my bed on Sunday, near midnight, to visit 
William A., of the county of , in 
the State of Ohio, who was said to be 
drunk. William was an innocont little 
boy, eight years of age, the youngest child 
of an aged father and mother, and, in their 
estimation, another little Joseph or Benja- 
min. The parents went to meeting in the 
morning; but, like too many mistaken pa- 
rents, they suffered their children to follow 
on the Sabbath their own inclinations to 
stay at home, or to run about in frolic and 
fun. Some of the neighbors, and neigh- 
bor’s boys, with some of William’s brothers, 
made up a fishing party. Now little boys 
are generally quite fond of fishing: so it 
was perhaps not hard to induce William 
to engage in the sport; and no doubt he 
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thought it right, seeing his older brothe 
thus engaged, and having, most likely, x, 
ceived no instructions from his parents» 
the contrary relative to keeping the §,) 
bath. 

A large jug of whiskey was procure) 
and given in charge of William and jj 
other boys, while the larger class drew 4, 
seine in a large creck near by. Thog 
that loved whisky drank; others drank 
be in fashion; and those little boys wh, 
did not incline to drink were, with Wil 
liam, occasionally drenched with whiskey 

Sunday evening came, William’s parey; 
returned, and found him drunk, speechles 
and senseless. A large portion of the eqn, 
pany were quite intoxicated. William, i, 
a short time, had strong spasms, OF, a 
some term it, had hard fits. The night 
was gloomy and dark, the way very dig 
cult to find, and for the last half mile 
was principally guided by the cries of jis 
tress. I met the distracted father in th 
dark forest, some distance from the home 
crying, “O William! O my murdemj 
child !”’ &c. 

Ientered the house, but have to r 
upon the imagination of the reader to paint 
the scene, for language and pen must fii) 
“Doctor, O doctor,” a number of voice 
exclaimed, ‘save my brother! save 
William!” But above all, from a fray 
tic mother could be heard, while bendiy 
over the body of her infant son, ‘ Doctor! 
O, doctor, save my dying son! my poo 
murdered child!’ but all in vain; f 
just as the sun arose, a most horrid cop, 
vulsion seized his frame, and terminated 
his existence. 

Now, if William’s parents had takey 
him with them to meeting, or had he been 
led by his elder brothers and sisters t) 
Sabbath school, how different would have 
been the scene on the return of his pu. 
rents! O, what a lesson to careless pa 
rents, to Sabbath sporting children, and t) 
drunkards! for William at eight years ¢ 
age, found a drunkard’s grave. 

{ Western Christian Advocate. 
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FISHES, LAMBS, SAW-MILI. 
BY PROF. ALDEN. 

Mrs. Andrews with her son Edward was 
on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Sterling. 
Mrs. Sterling lived in a beautiful valley 
among the mountains. A large mountail 
stream ran through the valley. Its water 
were very clear. When one stood on the 
banks of the stream, he could see the fishes 
sporting near the bottom of the water 
even where it was quite deep. 

There was a large smooth rock whith 
projected over the water. An aged elm 
overshadowed it. Mrs. Andrews and Ei: 
ward often visited that rock. Edwarl 
named it, “‘ Our house.” It was very pleas 
anton a warm day, to sit in the shade 0 
the elm, and look down upon the bright, 
clear water.: The shadows of the tree 
felt upon its surface, and when the win 
moved the branches of the trees, 
shadows would seem to dance as if they 
had life. 

It was also very pleasant to watch tht 
movements of the little fishes, who used" 
resort in great numbers to the still wate 
under the lee of the rock. When you fits 
came to the rock, they would all ‘ scamp# 
away,’ as Edward said, out of sight. Pret 
ty soon, one would come back and swi 
around alone. Then another would com 
and sometimes the two would put the! 
heads together, as if they were talking" 
each other; soon if you kept still, the 
would all come back; and the water wow 
seem to be alive with them. They wé 
all small—little shiners and red fins, 
now and then a short, pussy sunfish. 

There were trout in the stream; bi 
they are a very shy fish. They keep bi 
under rocks and roots of trees, until 
worm comes floating down the stream, ' 
a fly or grasshopper alights upon its suf 
face, and. then they dart forth from the 
hiding place, and seize their prey, and 
back again almost in the twinkling of 
eye. 

“Mother,” said Edward, one day 
they were sitting upon the rock, “are 
little fishes happy ?” 

“I presume they are; they certainly ¢ 
pear to enjoy themselves, playing abou‘ 
the water.” 
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COMPANION. 





“Po you not think that they are very 
good natured ?” : 

“Why do you ask that question ?” 

« Because I never saw them quarrelling. 
Once I threw in some pieces of meat into 
the water, and they all tried to get them, 
and they ran against one another, and 
turned one another over on their backs; 
put they did not seem angry with one 
another.” 

“It was very much to their credit, cer- 
tinly. Do you think they would not 
have been angry if they had been boys ?” 

“J do not know, ma’am. I rather 
think they would. When a great many 
boys try to get the same thing, some of 
them almost always gets angry. Last 
winter @ man was going by the school 
house, and he threw out two or three large 
apples, and the boys all ran to get them, 
and they fell down and rolled over, and 
sme got so angry that they were going to 
fght—the teacher came along and stopped 
them.” 

“It is very proper that you should be 
reminded of your duty by the harmless and 
beautiful creatures before you. How much 
happier children would be if they never 
got angry !”’ 

“The fishes never get angry when they 
are playing, so far as I can see.” 

“And boys often do?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ How wicked to do so; and how fool- 
ish as well as wicked! Does it make boys 
happy to be angry? Is anger a pleasant 
feeling ? 

“No, ma’am; but they cannot help be- 
ing angry sometimes.” 

“Not so, my son. It may be difficult 
toavoid being angry ; but it is possible to 
avoid it altogether.” 

“Ido not see how. Boys are so pro- 
voking sometimes, that I cannot help be- 
ing angry !” 

“Yes, my dear, you can. There are 
several ways by which you can avoid it. 
You can resolve that you will not get an- 
gry, can you not, and pray to God to help 
you to keep your resolution. You can 
avoid occasions of anger. For example, 
ifyou have found that some boys are apt 
to provoke you to anger, you can avoid 
playing with those boys. If it is not prop- 
er for youto avoid playing with them alto- 
gether, you can leave them whenever they 
begin todo anything which would be like- 
lyto make you angry. And then, when 
you feel as though anger was about to rise 
inyour heart, you can shut up your lips 
closely, and keep silence. If you do not 
give utterance toan angry word, the angry 
feeling will not get much strength, and 
will soon disappear. If it finds it is al- 
ways treated in that way, it soon ceases to 
trouble you. Above all, you can keep it 
in remembrance, that God is greatly dis- 
pleased when he sees a child angry.” 

Edward made no reply to his mother’s 
remark. He sat with a thoughtful coun- 
tenance, his eyes directed towards the wa- 
ter. Mrs. Andrews could not tell whether 
he was thinking about what she had said 
to him, or whether his thoughts were occu- 
pied with the fishes. The latter was prob- 
ably the case; for he soon asked, ‘“* Why 
ae fishes so happy ?” 

“Because they fulfil the end for which 
they were made.” 

“Is that what makes them happy?” 

“Yes, my dear. Come, we have been 
here long enough. Let us walk to the 
saw-mill.”’ 

“Oh yes, ma’am,’ I shall be glad to go 
there,” 

The saw-mill was about halfa mile up 
the stream. On their way there, they had 
to pass through a field in which there was 
a flock of sheep. As soon as the sheep 
saw them, they came toward them upon 
the run. Edward was afraid,.and clung 
**Do not be afraid,” 
said she, “‘ they will not hurt you.” 

“What makes them run after us?” 

“They have probably been very kindly 
treated by their owner. Perhaps they 
think we have come to feed them.” 

By this, time the flock was near them. 
They all stopped short, except a little 
lamb, who came forward several yards in 
advance of the rest, and nodded his head 
Many times, as though he was bidding 
them good morning. Edward was very 
much pleased, and returned his salutation. 
In order not to be outdone in politeness, 
he took off his hat, upon which the sheep 
took to their heels and ran away as fast 





as they came. Half a dozen lambs ran to 
the highest part of the pasture, and be- 
gan to play with great spirit. ‘ 

‘* Are they not happy creatures?” 
Edward. 

“Yes, they are.” 

“What were they made for! 
they made to be happy ?” 

“They were made to eat the grass, and 
play, and rest, and to furnish food and 
clothing to man.” 

They soon came to the saw-mill. It 
wasin operation. A large log was before 
the saw, which was moving up and down, 
and making its way through the log with 
great rapidity. Edward watched its ope- 
ration, and then proceeded to examine the 
machinery with a gravity that greatly 
pleased the owner of the mill. 

.“ How do you like it?” said he to Ed- 
ward, with a smile. 

“Very well, sir. 
mill ?” 

““T call it a good one.” 

“* What makes it a good one ?” 

“It does its work well.” 

“Mother,” said Edward, as they were 
on their way home, “ does the saw-mill do 
what it was made to do?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

«Is it happy, then ?” 


said 


Were 


Is it a good saw- 





_ “No, because it is not capable of feel- 
ing. 
happy. God has so ordered it that his crea- 
tures are happy when they do what they 
were made to do. 

** What were little boys made for ?” 

** They were made to be happy.” 

“That is not the answer [ would have 
you give. Little boys were made to do 
right. Ifthey do right, they will, in con- 
sequence, be happy. It is very proper that 
you should ask questions, and find out 
what things are made for; but. always 
bear in mind that little boys were made 
to do right—to do God’s will.” 

[ Mother’s Magazine. 








Natural Historp. 








INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 


The large American panther has one 
inveterate and deadly foe, the black bear. 
Some of these immense bears will weigh 
800 pounds, and their skin is so tough that 
a musket ball will not penetrate it. As 
the panther invariably destroys all the 
young cubs which come in her path, so 
does the bear take great pains to attack the 
panther, and fortunate, indeed, is the ani- 
mal who escapes the deadly embrace of 
this black monster. The following excit- 
ing and interesting scene is related, in 
the Pittsburgh National Reformer, by an 
eye-witness :— 

A large deer was running at full speed, 
closely pursued by a panther. The chase 
had already been a long one, for as they 
came nearer, I could perceive both their 
long tongues hanging out of their mouths, 
and their bounding, though powerful, was 
no longer as elastic as usual. The deer, 
having discovered in the distance, a large 
black bear, playing with her cubs, stopped 
a moment to sniff the air; then coming 
still nearer, he made a bound, with his 
head extended, to ascertain if Bruin kept 
his position. As the panther was clos- 
ing with him, the deer wheeled sharp 
around, and turning back almost upon his 
own trail, passed within thirty yards of his 
pursuer, who, not being able at once to 
stop his career, gave an angry growl, and 
followed the deer again, but at a distance 
of some hundred yards; hearing the growl, 
the bear drew his body half out of the 
bushes, remaining quietly on the lookout. 
Soon the deer again appeared, but his 
speed was much reduced—and as he ap- 
proached towards the spot where the bear 
lay concealed, it was evident that the ani- 
mal was calculating his distance with ad- 
mirable precision. 
pecting easily to seize his prey, followed 
about thirty yards behind, its eyes so in- 
teritly fixed on the deer that it did not 
see Bruin at all. Not so the bear. She 
was aware of the close vicinity of her wick- 
ed enemy, and she cleared the briars and 
squared herself for action, when the deer, 
with a beautiful and powerful spring, pass- 
ed clean over the bear’s head, and disap- 
peared. At the moment he took the 
leap, the panther was close upon him, and 





was just balancing himself for a spring, 


If it was, it would, I doubt not, be | 


The panther, now ex-: 


when he perceived to his astonishment, 
that he was faced by a formidable adversa- 
ry, not the least disposed to fly. He 
crouched, lashing his flanks with his long 
tail, while the bear, about five yards from 
him, remained like a statue, looking at the 
panther with her fierce glaring eyes. 

One minute they remained thus; the 
panther, its sides heaving with exertion, 
agitated and apparently undecided; the 
bear perfectly calm and motionless. Grad- 
ually the panther crawled backwards, till 
at.,a right distance for a spring, when, 
throwing its weight upon its hind parts, 
to increase its power, it darted upon the 
bear like lightning, and fixed its claws 
into her back. The bear, with irresista- 
ble force, seized the panther with her two 
fore claws, pressing it with the weight of 
her body, and rolling over it. I heard a 
heavy grunt, a plaintive howl, a crashing 
of bones, and the panther was dead. 
The cub of the bear came to ascertain 
what was going on, and after a few min- 
utes’ examination of the victim, it strutted 
down the slope of the hill, followed by 
its mother, who was apparently unhurt. I 
did not attempt to prevent their retreat, 
for among real hunters in the wilds, there 
is a feeling which restrains them from at- 
tacking an animal which has just under- 
gone a deadly strife. 

This is a very common practice of the 
deer, when chased by the panther—that of 
leading him to the haunt of a bear; I have 
often witnessed it, although I never knew 
the deer to turn as in this instance. 








Parental. 








~ $CENE BY A DEATH BED.’ 


A little boy about five years of age en- 
tered the room where his mother lay on 
her death bed. Fora while he stood si- 
lent and sad. At length, the mother said 
feebly— 

“My child will you not ask me how I 
do?” 

Said the boy, “I know how you do, 
mother, you are very sick.” 

She called him to her side, and he stood 
leaning upon the bed looking into his 
mother’s face, as she said, ‘‘ Do I look as 
I used to, when I was well, Charley ?” 

B. No, mother, your eyes are sunken, 
and your face is pale and thin. 

M. Well, Charles, sometimes people 
who are very sick, as I am, do not get well. 
I may not get well. 

B. I know it mother, my little brother 
Franky, who was sick last year, did not 
get well, he died. Do you wish to die, 
mother ? 

M. 1 should like to get well to take 
care of you, if it is the Lord’s will; but if 
not, Iam willing to die. Do you not wish 
me to get well, Charley. 

B. Yes, mother, I want you to get well ; 
but if the Saviour wants you to go and 
live with him, I am willing you should 
go, mother. 

Then for awhile they looked at each oth- 
er; he earnestly, thoughtfully; she with 
alla mother’s fondness beaming from her 
eyes, feeling that she saw him for the last 
time on earth. She then took from her 
pillow a little Bible, soiled with much 
use, and told her boy how she had prized 
it, and how precious were its promises, 
and bade him read and love it for her sake, 
for it told him of the Saviour and the way 
of life. 

“And did the disciples write in this 
book all they knew of the Saviour ?” 

“Yes,” said she, ‘all that God would 
have shem write: itis allhis word.” The 
boy took the book, promising to read it, 
and to love it ; but after a pause—‘* Moth- 
er,” said he, ‘‘ this reminds me of some 
poetry I read the other day,” and he re- 
peated : 

“ My mother’s hand this Bible clasped, 
She dying, gave it me.” 


The mother kissed her child, looked 
mournfully on him for a few moments, and 
thus they parted to meet no more on earth. 
These lines by the mother’s request, are 
written in the Bible she gave her child, 
and in coming years, should his life be 
spared, he will there read them, and who 
will doubt the beneficial influence of that 
parting hour? 

The above is, as nearly as possible, a 
literal rendering of what actually passed. 





The writer is aware that the part of the 


boy bears an appearance of precocity hard- 
ly to be credited; but those who are ac- 
quainted with the lad, will at once recog- 
nise the description as characteristic. 
Most of the conversation the child had 
heard at home, had been of a religious 
character. The parents, both pious, had 
endeavored to train him up to love Christ ; 
and he certainly loved to talk of him. Was 
the mother unnaturally calm? To those 
acquainted with the power of religion, it 
may appear so; but the same calmness 
was manifested while reason remained. 
To the writer she said, “I feel an humble 
confidence in the Lord; I rely on his 
promises.” It was this humble trust that 
enabled her thus to part with a beloved 
child. 

Such death-bed scenes are unusual ; 
but we think early piety might be more 
successfully developed, did parents talk 
more frequently to their children of Christ 
and his love ; and the confidence of the dy- 
ing parent, that the good seed has been 
early planted, will at least take from the 
farewell uttered at the brink of the grave, 
all, nearly all, its bitterness. 

[ Watchman and Reflector. 


A CORRECT TASTE IN CHILDREN. 


In many ways the mother can contribute 
to the formation of a correct taste. The 
first hymns she teaches to the lisper, and 
even the earliest notes which she sings for 
its lullaby, should. be chosen with care. 
The pictures with which the walls of the 
nursery are adorned, should be selected 
with a studious and cultivated regard for 
real beauty. Likenessess of excellent men 
and women, whose names you would choose 
to have your children love, are a very de- 
sirable ornament. A few elegant histori- 
cal pictures which might be used as intro- 
ductions to general history, or which are 
calculated to inspire noble sentiments, 
would be found of great utility in every 
family able to have them. A few well 
finished landscape pieces would also tend 
to foster a love of nature in its cheerful 
and its sublime aspects. There is a re- 
fining and effectual influence arising from 
a daily familiarity with the scenery of na- 
ture, whether it glows before us in its orig- 
inal loveliness, or in the representation of 
the genuine artist. 














Learning. 








FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Shame on us, that we who boast of 
having raised woman, in the 19th century, 
to the position in life which she ought to 
hold, so educate her that not one of her 
powers, mental and physical, can ever at- 
tain a full and healthy action. Better go 
back to the days of our great-grand-moth- 
er, and be content with Dilworth’s Spell- 
ing Book and Assembly’s Catechism—nay, 
better go to far earlier days, when neither 
catechism or spelling book detained the 
damsel from the distaff or the loom, than 
rear for the coming generation, a race of 
nervous wives and sickly mothers. 

When the boy runs merrily after his 
ball, or chases in the race, or leaps over 
the bound, the girl must walk demurely in 
the garden, because, forsooth, running, or 
leaping and jumping, are ungraceful in a 
girl. When the boy runs freely over the 
hills, through the woods in the summer, 
or coasts down the hill, or skates merrily 
over the pond in winter, the girl, untrust- 
ed, unbenefitted, walks pensively by the 
side of her teacher, to the village, or takes 
a two mile airing in the sleigh once a 
week. In fact, she never thoroughly ex- ~ 
ercises her body at all, and, in consequence 
very soon becomes unable to endure any 
kind of physical fatigue. 

“Fit only for boys,” said a principal of 
a large female institute to me, the other 
day, when I remonstrated with him on the 
importance of these and other little exer- 
cises for the girls. For boys, indeed! And 
has not a girl a physical system to be de- 
veloped, and matured, and invigorated? 

Has she not fatigue to bear, obstacles to 
encounter, hindrances to overcome, enter- 
prises to carry out, duties to discharge? 
Has she not the burden of life to carry, 
and its toilsome road to travel for herself? 
In her own sphere, does she not require, 
through life, all the energy, strength and 
endurance of which her system shall be 





capable? It matters not whether she is to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ive in the midst of fashion, or to move 
uietly in the circles of country life, or to 
find her lot on missionary ground, or to 
struggle against unforeseen adversity ; all 
that can be made of her during her years 
of education, physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually, she will need. 

To every woman, whatever situation she 
may occupy, life is a fact, stubborn, earn- 
est, real, to be shaped and moulded by her 
own efforts, or to be borne and endured 
by her own fortitude. Happy is she who 
it prepared for it, not by her own despair- 
ing efforts in after life, but by the judicious 
careful, and thorough discipline of early 
education. [Com. Adv. 


Editorial. 














J. Insco W11LLIAMs’ 


BIBLE PANORAMA. 
Now Open at Boylston Hall, Washington St. 


This is believed to be the most complete and 
finished Panorama of the Sacred Scriptures 
ever produced. It has been executed at great 
expense, by the energy and enterprise of a 
single individual, except, that from time to 
time, during the progress of the work, he has 


availed himself of the suggestions of some of 


the best Artists and ablest Divines, in this 
and other countries, whose kindness it is 
frankly admitted, has contributed much to the 
beauty and elegance of the painting. The de- 
sign of this painting was commenced in the 
year 1845, and completed in 1849; and com- 
prises thirty-one different and distinct scenes ; 
commencing on chaos, or the first day’s work 
in creation, and following each other in histor- 
ical order to the Babylonish captivity. Each 
scene being from fifteen to thirty feet in length, 
whilst the length of the entire painting is 
8,640 feet, and near ten feet in breadth. 

In commencing, and carrying forward this 
great enterprise, our Artist has been influenced 
by a desire to awaken in the public mind, a 
more general taste for Biblical literature, whith 
it will be readily «admitted, has been too much 
neglected. And whatever will tend to renew 
that interest, will, it is believed, meet with 
the sympathy and cordial co-operation of the 
wise and good. 

In this age of improvements, whilst Panora- 
mic paintings are becoming numerous, and 
eliciting a good degree of public favor, as a 
new mode of presenting either truth or fiction, 
the subject which our Artist has selected, is 
well timed, and even necessary to the wants 
of society. For whilst, as a work of great beau- 
ty, it cannot fail to secure the admiration of all 
lovers of the fine arts, it will have the rare 
merit of improving the feelings of the heart. 

The different scenes are as follows : 


Chaos. 
Creation of light or Caloric. 
Creation of Dry Land, 
Or where the waters were gathered together into 

The earth brings forth grass. [one place. 

Creation of the Animal Kingdom. 
Adam naming the Animal Creation. 
Adam and Eve worshipping on the 7th Day. 
First View of the Garden of Eden. 

Eve being Tempted, 
and receiving the Fruit from the Serpent. 

A View of the Tree of Knowledge. 

The bower of Eden, when Eve presents the 
Fruit to Adam. 

Voice of the Lord God in the Garden. 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve. 
Martyrdom of Abel. 

From Abel’s Death to the Flood. 
Four Distinct Views of the Flood. 
God’s Covenant with Noah. 
Separation of Abram and Lot. 
Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Hagar and Ishmael. * 

Abraham offering Isaac. 

Rebecca at the Well. 

Jacob at Bethel, and Vision of Angels. 
Moses in the Ark of Bulrushes. 
Moses and the Burning Bush. 

The Israelites crossing the Red Sea. 
Moses breaking the Tables. 

Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand Still. 
David Sparing Saul at Haekelah. 
Babylonish Captivity. 

Explained by Rev. Wm. Day. 


We have been thus particular in describing 
this Panorama, because we think the natural 








curiosity of Children, and their love of amuse- 
ment, should be gratified, with a view of those 
things which are useful and profitable, rather 
than those objects which are pernicious; or 
that their minds should be left in dwarfish ig- 
norance. Sabbath School Children would be 
much benefitted by having Scripture facts thus 
impressed on their minds, by the vivid repre- 
sentation of this Panorama. All Children 
should have some amusement; and how much 
better this would be, than the Circus, or the 
Theatre, any parent can judge. 

Exhibition every Evening during the Week, 
Sundays excepted; Wednesday and Saturday 


afternoon, at 3 o’clock. Parties and Schools 
admitted on reasonable terms. 


Tickets 25 cents. Children under 12 years, 
half price. Doors open at 7; exhibition to 
commence at 7 1-2 o’clock, precisely. 

EE 
{FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

Aschool girl at the foot of the White Moun- 
tains, thus mourns over the fate of Frederick 
Strickland, the English traveller, who lately 
perished on Mount Washington, in New 
Hampshire. 


DIRGE FOR THE “LOST TRAVELLER.” 

Ah! little thought that active mind, 

Leaving his father-land behind, 

That he crossed the wild oeean wave, 

Only to gain the “lost one’s” grave. 

The youth had heard of mountains high, 

Whose snowy summits dip the sky, 

Of all their wonders he had read: 

Those lofty heights he longed to tread. 

Eagerly he climbed the mountain side, 

He went alone, he spurned a guide ; 

He met Death in a dreadful form, 

Wandering, mid the mountain storm. 

Sorrow ye! for his hapless fate, 

Softly approach his Father’s gate; 

The loved ones’ voice they shall not hear, 

They'll only see him on his bier. 

Perchance, for him a Mother’s sigh 

Will break upon the wintry sky, 

And sisters too, in Albion’s land, 

Will mourn that Death has broke their band. 

Henceforth, yon mountain high and white, 

Will sadly greet the traveller’s sight ; 

And many an eye will drop a tear, 

His lonely, painful death to hear. S$. T. 
Conway, N. H. Nov. 16, 1849. 





New Booxs.—We have received two new 
Books from G. S. Appleton, Philadeiphia. 
Mother Goose in hieroglyphics,and Little Frank 
and other poems. They are meant to amuse 
little Children ; but we think better and pret- 
tier books may be found at the Sabbath School 
or Tract Depositories. 











Daricty. 








THE HAPPY MEETING. 


Some years ago, a pious widow in America, 
who was reduced to great poverty, had just 
placed the last smoked herring on her table, 
to supply her hunger and that of her children, 
when a rap was heard atthe door, and a stran- 
ger solicited a lodging and a morsel of food, 
saying, that he had ‘not tasted bread for twenty 
four hours. The widow did not hesitate, but 
offered a share to the stranger, saying, “ We 
shall not be forsaken, or suffer deeper for an 
act of charity.” 

The traveller drew near to the table; but 
when he saw the scanty fare, filled with aston- 
ishment, he said, “And this is all your store? 
And do you offer a share to one you do not 
know ? hen I never saw charity before! 
But, madam, do you not wrong your children 
by giving a part of your last morsel to a stran- 
ger >” “Ah,” said the widow, weeping, “I 
have a boy, a darling son, somewhsre on the 
face of the wide world, unless Heaven has tak- 
en himaway; and{I only act towards you as I 
would that others should act towards him. God 
who sent manna from heaven, can provide for 
us as he did for Israel; and how should I this 
night offend him, if my son should be a wan- 
derer, destitute as you, and he should have pro- 
vided for him a home, even as poor as this, 
were I to turn you unrelieved away !” 

The widow stopped, and the stranger, spring- 
ing from his seat, clasped her in his arms: 
“God, indeed, has provided just such a home 
for your wandering son, and has given him 
wealth to reward the goodness of his benefac- 
tress. My mother! O my mother!” 

It was indeed her long lost son, returned 
from India. He had chosen this way to sur- 
prise his family, and never was surprise more 
complete, or more joyful. He was able to make 
the family comfortable, which he immediately 
did; the mother living for some years longer 
in the enjoyment of plenty. [ Cyclopedia. 








PLEASURE. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure 
for a child; for there is no saying when and 
where it may again bloom forth. Boos not al- 
most every body remember some kind hearted 
man who showed him a kindness in the quiet 
days of his childhood? The writer of this 
recollects himself at this moment as a bare- 
footed lad, standing at the wooden fence of a 
poor little garden in his native village; with 
longing eyes he gazed on the flowers which 
were blooming there quietly in the brightness 
of a Sunday morning. he possessor came 
forth from his little cottage—he was a wood- 
cutter by trade—and spent the whole week at 
his work inthe woods. He was come into his 
garden to gather a flower to stick in his coat 
when he went to Church. He saw the boy, 
and breaking offthe most beautiful of his car- 
nations—it was streaked with red and white— 
gave ittohim. Neither the giver nor the re- 
ceiverspoke a word; and with bounding steps 
the boy ran home; and now here, at a vast dis- 
tance from that home, after so many years, the 
feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast 
of that boy, expresses itself on paper. The 
carnation is long since withered, but it now 
blooms afresh. [Douglas Jerrold. 

—_— 


GOOD DONE BY A BIBLE. 


A Roman Catholic Priest lived in Yucatan 
about the end of the last century, and near to 
the British settlement, who was in the habit 
of preaching from a Spanish Bible, which 
somehow had fallen into his possession. He 
was forbidden to do so, but persevered, and was 
cast into prison where he was left to die. His 
old housekeeper got his Bible, read from it to 
the villagers and young people who assembled 
around her on the feast days of the church. 
She not only instructed them, but was often 
sent for by the dying. The Bible was left to 
@ young woman who was the pupil of this 
housekeeper, and who with others, when ad- 
vanced in life, came seeking books from Mr. 
Henderson in Belize. Discovering an in- 
structed mind and unusual regard for the 
Scriptures, inquiry was made, and the preced- 
ing facts came into explanation. Here was a 
Bible passing through three generations and 
blessing each; and yet for fifty years the good 
it had done was unknown beyond its immediate 
hearers !—Rep. London Bap. Miss. Soc. 


—~——_ 


POLITENESS AT HOME. 


Always speak with the utmost politeness 
and deference to your parents and friends. 
Some children are polite and civil everywhere 
else except at home; but there are coarse and 
rude enough. I trust you will never be one 
of these. Titles of respect, too, should not be 
forgotten. “ Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” “ Yes, 
ma’am,” and “ No, ma’am,” sound much better, 
as well as much more refined and well-bred, 
than the blunt “ Yes,” and “ No,” which very 
many children in these days are accustomed 
to use. Nothing sits so gracefully upon chil- 
dren, and nothing makes them so lovely, as 
habitual respect and dutiful deportment towards 
their parents and superiors. It makes the 
plainest face beautiful, and gives to every 
common action a nameless but peculiar charm. 

[Selected. 


—o——. 


THE EYE, THE EAR, AND TONGUE. 


“The ear andthe eye are the mind’s receiv- 
ers, but the tongue is only busied in extend- 
ing the treasure received. If, therefore, the 
resources of the mind be uttered as fast or 
faster than they are received, it cannot be, but 
the mind must needs be bare, and can never 
lay up for purchase. But if the receivers take 
in still with no utterance, the mind may soon 
grow a burden to itself, and unprofitable to 
others. I will not lay up too much and utter 
nothing, lest I be covetous; nor spend much 
and store up little, lest I be prodigal and poor. 

[Bishop Hall. 


—~_—_ 


PURSUIT OF NOVELTIES. 


I was quite amused one day, at seeing a 
dog chasing a crow. He had first spied its 
shadow flitting over the ground ; and catching 
a glimpse of the bird itself flying high overhead, 
away he went over fields and fences, in a wild 
chase like one master fool. So thought J, it is 
with some people. They light upon the merest 
shadow of some supposed advantage, or per- 
haps get a distant view of the thing itself; and 
then without considering whether they would 
be really the better for its attainment, whether 
their course is the proper one for attaining it, 
or whether the thing is really attainable, away 
they goin a mad chase after the crow. 

————~»—— 


CURIOUS AFFAIR.’ 


Some six years ago, Mr. Augustus Kenner- 
ly, a city collector in St. Louis, was charged 
with defalcation, in the sum of $8,000 and was 
subsequently dismissed from office, for the sup- 
posed crime. He however, did not go without 
protesting that an error had been committed, 
and earnestly requested that the city authori- 
ties would examine the accounts. His en- 
treaties prevailed, and his accounts were over- 
hauled: but, unfortunately, nothing came to 


light at all, favorable to Kennerly, and he was, 


consequently, discharged and ruined. A few 
days since, strange to say, on examination of 











an old day 
$10,000 was found marked as posted by Ken, 
nerly, which had not been posted, so that the 


city actually owes the discharged Collector 


$2,000 with interest, besides the restorati 
of a blighted reputation. — 


— 


AN INDIAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


An Indian who found it difficult to express 
his Christian experience in words, cutting Upa 
piece of fat pine, built with it a small pen into 
which he put a worm, and then set it on fire 
The worm feeling the heat, tried on every side 
in vain to escape, and then curled itself up in 
the centre to die. At this moment the Indian 
thrust in his hand, and gave him liberty, Bay. 
ing, “that worm was myself, and it was Jesus 
who saved me from the devouring flames,” 


[-dm. Messenger, 
aco ee 


NOT AT HOME. 


A lady was busily engaged in domestic 
affairs, when some one rang the street doo; 
bell, and the Catholic servant girl was bidden 
to say her mistress was not athome. “Yes 
ma’am,” she replied; “and when I confess 
to the priest, shall I confess the lie as you; 
sin, or mine?” 











“JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH By? 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Watcher !—who wakest by the bed of pain, 
While the stars weep on in their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for thy loved one’s sake, 
Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break’ 
In thy loneliest hour there is a helper nigh— 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by, 


Stranger !—afar from thy native land, 
Whom no one takes with a brother’s hand, 
Table and hearth-stone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling, but not for thee; 
There is one who can tell of a home on high— 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 7 


Sad one in secret bending low, 

A dart in thy breast that the world may not 
know, 

Wrestling the favor of God to win, 

His seal of pardon for days of sin; 

Press on, press on, with thy prayerful ery— 

‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 


Mourner !—who sittest in the churchyard lone, 
Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 
Plucking the weeds from thy children’s bed, 
Planting the rose and myrtle instead; 

Look up from the tomb with thy tearful eye— 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ 


Fading one with the hectic streak, 

In thy vein of fire and wasted cheek, 
Fear’st thou the shade of the darkened vale? 
Seek, teo, the Guide who can never fail ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’ 





SABBATH MORNING. 
Father, I ask thy blessing now 
On this, thy holy day : 
Help me to think of Thee and heaven, 
And not of school or play. 
Go with me, Holy Father, 
To the blessed house of prayer, 
And let no vain or foolish thoughts 
' Disturb my worship there. 


Oh! when I read thy sacred Word, 
Fill me with holy light, 

That I may understand thy will, 
And live as in thy sight. 

May I learn something good to-day 
To guide me all the week: 

Dear Saviour, thou hast kindly said, 
That they shall find who seek. 


Go with me to the Sabbath School, 
Bless my kind teacher’s care ; 
Make me attentive, gentle, meek, 
To the instructions there. 
And Father, when thou call’st thy child 
From those dear scenes I love, 
Oh, take me to thy glorious home 
Of joy and peace above. 
[Youth’s Penny Gazelte. 


THE ANGEL GUARD. 
A little girl knelt down to pray, 
As she was used to do,— 


“God guard my sister every day, 
And baby brother too.” 


God heard in heaven the simple prayer, 
And bade an ange! fly, 

To take the children in his care, 
And every want supply. 


They saw him not, but he was there, 
Their strong and glorious friend, 

Still hovering o’er them everywhere, 
Tosuccor and defend. 


From morn till eve his mighty arm, 
Averted every ill ; 

From eve till morn, ashield from harm, 
His wing was o’er them still. 


Oh blessed be the God of love, 
Who hears when children pray, 

And sends his angels from above, 
To guard them night and day. 


book, by the present auditors, 
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